with noble buildings and leading into spacious squares
was lost.

He ordered that " no man whatsoever shall presume to
erect any house or building, great or small, but of brick or
stone/* He decreed that all the principal streets were to be
wide enough that the buildings on one side could not catch
fire from the other. He appointed Christopher Wren, an
architect he admired, to be *c Surveyor-General and Princi-
pal Architect for rebuilding the whole City, the Cathedral
Church of St. Paul, and all the Principal Churches, with
other Structures." He had Wren draw up a plan of boule-
vards and plazas and straight streets for the City to follow.
It was an admirable work, but it bore no resemblance to
the London that actually grew up.

Even after it was apparent that his visions would not
materialize, Charles continued to work for the improve-
ment of the City, for he was not easily discouraged by
partial failure. He advocated wider streets in vain; he sug-
gested sites for markets and public buildings; he succeeded
in keeping the city wall, which had artificially congested
the town, from being rebuilt. But the work went on slowly
and thousands of families spent the winter, an unusually
severe one, in flimsy huts or the cellars of what had once
been their homes. Many others never did come back to the
City. Shopkeepers especially found that it was better to
be near the centre of fashion, and set up their new establish-
ments in the Strand and around Covent Garden.

In contrast with desolated London, "Whitehall was very
gay that winter with masques and dances and the usual
theatres. The war was quite forgotten except in those
thoughtful circles where Clarendon ruled, for nothing
could be done about it. No money was anywhere available
to fit out another fleet capable of offering battle to the
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